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Readers’ Club Selection 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY 


by Brian Moore 


reviewed by Robert Weaver 


Brian Moore’s two novels about Belfast, Judith Hearne and The 
Feast of Lupercal, were written after he had emigrated from Ireland to 
North America and settled in Montreal. His third novel, The Luck of 
Ginger Coffey, the first with a Canadian background, was completed while 
Mr. Moore was living in New York City. Continuing an Irish Literary 
tradition, Brian Moore has twice gone into exile to create works of art. 


But like a James Joyce or a Sean O’Casey, Brian Moore carries his 
Irishness with him— and so does Ginger Coffey. The atmosphere of 
Montreal in this book is much like the atmosphere of Belfast in the first 
two novels. Oddly enough, this isn’t inappropriate. The tone of Ginger 
Coffey isn’t unlike that of Morley Callaghan’s novels and stories about 
Toronto and Montreal. As they draw an image of us, our best writers 
show us that life in Canada has its measure of alienation and despair. 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey is about a kind of self-exiled Irish remit- 
tance man. Ginger is forty, and he has never held a job on his merits. 
He was an army officer during the second war, but suffered the frustration 
of serving in the army of a country that remained neutral. He had public 
relations jobs made for him in Ireland after the war, but he lost them by 
becoming (in a way) too serious about them. Finally he emigrated to 
Canada after persuading three Irish firms to name him their representative 
here. 


But even in the New World Ginger remains the slave of illusions. 
As the novel opens he has lost his Irish business connections, and his 
career in Canada has come to a disastrous close. His wife, tired of pro- 
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The Critics Say: 


The Luck of Ginger Coffey is a superb, nearly perfect novel. 
—Robert Fulford, Toronto Star 


Brian Moore is an Irish-born novelist who can break your 
heart so painfully that you sometimes wonder why you are punish- 
ing yourself by reading the book. The answer is overpowering. 


—Newsweek 


As all three of his novels show, Moore has a powerful sense of 
the pathos of life. Like Judith Hearne and Diarmuid Devine . 
Ginger could easily be made a joke, but Moore treats him, as he 
treats them, with dignity and affection. 


—Saturday Review 


mises, weary of lies, is trying to persuade him to go home. Then Ginger 
gets a job as a proof reader on a daily newspaper. It puts him in one of 
the circles of Hell. (It also got Mr. Moore an unfriendly review from the 
Montreal “Gazette”: he had once worked on that newspaper.) 


To supplement his feeble wages as a proof reader, Ginger gets a 
second job as a driver with an outfit that launders babies diapers. His 
wife leaves him and asks for a divorce so that she can marry their best 
friend. They go to war for the love of their teen-age daughter. 


Even now, Ginger dreams the American Dream of Success: soon he 
will be promoted from proof reader to reporter. But finally, through a 
ludicrous and degrading incident, he ends in jail overnight and is the butt 
of a sadistic judge in court the next morning. Now he and his wife try 
once more to make their marriage work, and for the first time Ginger 
comes to terms with himself. 


“He had tried: he had not won. But oh! what did it matter? He 
would die in humble circs: it did not matter. There would be no victory 
for Ginger Coffey, no victory big or little, for . . . he had learned the 
truth. Life was the victory, wasn’t it? Going on was the victory .. .” 


This is a bleak enough philosophy, and it may be that I have made 
The Luck of Ginger Coffey sound like a pretty bleak novel. It is in fact 
the portrait of a modest life wounded by a modest tragedy. Ginger, by 
the nature of his life in Montreal, sees mostly the hurt and disordered 
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part of the city: the casual brutality of the police and the courts, the 
struggle of the immigrants to make any kind of a beginning in the New 
World, the sordidness of a divorce action involving a professional 
co-respondent. 


But much of the novel is far from bleak. Brian Moore has always 
had a sure touch with minor characters, and there are a great many of 
them in The Luck of Ginger Coffey. There is also a surprising amount of 
humour in his fiction — a queer, gritty, bottom-dog kind of humour — 
and it seems to me that this quality in his writing grows stronger in the 
third novel. I don’t find the end of the book and Ginger’s redemption 
entirely persuasive. But in other respects The Luck of Ginger Coffey is 
an almost perfect fiction of its kind, and Montreal ought to be prouder 
than it appears to be to have provided the setting. 


THE LUCK OF GINGER COFFEY is published by Little, Brown Canada Ltd. It has 243 


pages. The Luck of Ginger Coffey is published at $4.00. Readers’ Club members’ 
price is $3.15. 











An Alternate Selection 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF CANADIAN VERSE 
edited by A. J. M. Smith 


reviewed by Peter Martin 


Oxford is, in a very real sense, the publishing house of the English 
language. It is of course true that the various Oxford branches publish 
books that are both ephemeral and local in character, but it seems a 
deliberate policy of this world-wide publishing organization (London, 
Glasgow, New York, Toronto, Melbourne, Wellington, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Karachi, Kuala Lumpur, Cape Town, Ibadan, Nairobi, Accra) 
to put into print and to keep in print the most valuable English language 
writings wherever they come from. If the policy were ever made explicit 
in Amen House, it might sound something like this: “Show the world the 
strength of the English language; publish wherever the language is spoken; 
and publish the best.” 

For these and other reasons it should be a source of great satisfaction 
to Canadians to learn that The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse has just 
joined the distinguished roster of Oxford poetry publications. And satis- 
faction can be enhanced by Oxford’s choice of A. J. M. Smith to select 
and introduce the verse. 


The anthologizer’s job is rarely an easy one. It is hard enough, I 
imagine, to put together an anthology of verse for high school students. 
How much harder it must be to create a national anthology, a collection 
which at one and the same time represents the successes and failures of 
poets in a young nation and holds up some standard of poetic excellence. 

Professor Smith has met this problem head on and he has, clearly, 
made a few compromises. But they are honest and necessary compromises. 
If a bad poet must be represented, let him be heard through the best of 
his verse. When a good poet is at hand, give him as many pages as the 
publisher will pay for. Charles Heavysege has four pages, E. J. Pratt has 
twenty-four. 

Then there is the other problem, the problem that dominates Cana- 
dian life in every field. “Canadian poetry”, Professor Smith writes in his 
Introduction, “is a branch of English or French poetry and to some extent 
also, particularly in the work of contemporary writers, of American 
poetry.” If a poet models himself consciously on Lamartine or on 
Wordsworth, where then is his Candian quality? Where is the Canadian 
quality of our post-war poets, the men and women who have joined the 
poets’ world-wide protest against the complexity and destructiveness of 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH / SUSANNA MOODIE / LOUIS FRECHETTE / BLISS CARMAN 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN / EMILE NELLIGAN / E. J. PRATT / SAINT-DENYS-GARNEAU 
PAUL MORIN / RAYMOND KNISTER / F. R. SCOTT / EARLE BIRNEY / A. M. KLEIN 
JEAN-GUY PILON / RALPH GUSTAFSON / LEONARD COHEN / JAY MACPHERSON 
IRVING LAYTON / ANNE HEBERT / LOUIS DUDEK / JAMES REANEY / A. J. M. SMITH 


modern life? Professor Smith has an answer here; it is presented in his 
Introduction and it is borne out, we feel, in the poems themselves. The 
Canadian poet — if he is a poet — cannot help but draw away from his 
models. He is, after all, a different creature. The Laurentians are not 
the Lake Country and romantic Canadian nature poetry will not be 
English for that reason. Montreal is not New York or San Francisco, fi 
and the poets who write in and of Montreal are thereby different from ' 
their counterparts to the south. 

The Canadian poet has other resources besides the simple physical 
environment to differentiate himself from the poets of other lands. Pro- 
fessor Smith affirms that the Canadian poet “can draw upon French, 
British and American sources in language and literary convention; at the 
same time he enjoys a measure of detachment that enables him to select 

and adapt what is relevant and useful.” Our eclecticism can be, Professor 
Smith points out, a defect, but it can also be “a virtue of intelligence and ‘ 
discrimination.” 

That this is so is evidenced by this Book of Verse from first to last, 
from Standish O’Grady’s homely and primitive: , 

Thou barren waste; unprofitable strand, 
Where hemlocks brood on unproductive land, 
Whose frozen air on one bleak winter's night 4 
Can metamorphose dark brown hares to white. 
to Jay Macpherson’s spare and perfect: 
Go take the world my dearest wish 4 
And blessing, little book. 
Worlds apart in time and culture, these two poets. But both somehow 
representative of ourselves. 
And what of this collection physically? Neat, easy to hold. Sensible 
| design. Excellent production. Handsome, conservative binding. Hand- 
i some, unconservative dust jacket by Theo Dimson. Three hundred and 
y nineteen poems and selections from poems. Almost one hundred poets, 
English and French. Not a book to pick up on a Sunday morning with : 
the intention of reading from cover to cover. But a book to pick up now 

for half an hour, next week, next month and ten years from now. A 
book that belongs on every Canadian shelf and that will bring delight to 
every reader of poetry —in Canada and, I hope, in Ibadan, Nairobi, 
Accra and Kuala Lumpur. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF CANADIAN VERSE is published by Oxford University Press. 
It has a twenty-eight page Introduction by the Editor, A. J. M. Smith, and con- 
tains three hundred and nineteen poetic selections by almost one hundred poets 
in 445 pages. Jacket design by Theo Dimson. The Oxford Book of Canadian 
Verse is published at $6.00. Readers’ Club members’ price is $4.80. 





LIVING LIBRARY 
by Catherine D. McLean 


Miss McLean, a social worker by training, is an adult educator by 
preference. For several years she was Secretary of the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs and was responsible for organizing the Couchiching 
Conferences. Since last Spring she has been the guiding force behind 
Living Library, a new venture which will be of interest to every serious 
reader. 


Across Canada there are vast numbers of people who suffer the 
perpetual frustration of the literate; they find reading an exciting voyage 
of discovery, but they have no one to talk to about their adventures with 
the printed word. And there are as many people — probably more in 
fact — who enjoy study and discussion, who want to be exposed to new 
ideas, new challenges of the intellect, but who are a little afraid of the 
printed page. 


Living Library, an organization established as part of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education and receiving financial assistance from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica organization, has been set up to provide a 
service for the kinds of people described above. Living Library is a new 
national agency responsible for the promotion and distribution of study- 
discussion programs and for the training of lay leaders for study-discussion 
groups. It is the study-discussion programs themselves which are provid- 
ing new avenues of intellectual challenge for thousands of adults in 
North America. 


The study-discussion program is an unique combination of a variety 
of educational practices specially tailored for the adult student. The 
program is, in effect, a seminar operating much as do seminars in graduate 
courses in our universities. Participants — usually numbering between 
ten and twenty in each group — read specially prepared texts, listen to 
recordings, view slides and films. In this way they gather the information 
which is provided in the normal classroom by the teacher or professor. 
Then, usually once a week in the evening for an average of ten wecks, 
they come together under a trained leader to discuss what they have read, 
heard or seen. 


Let us look briefly at one particular study-discussion program. 
“Philosophy in the Mass Age” is based on Professor George Grant’s book 
by the same name. Each participant in this program receives a copy of 
Professor Grant’s book for home study: The group’s leader — an amateur 
like other members of the group, but one who has had some special train- 
ing in leading group discussion— also receives a special “Leader's 











Guide” prepared by Living Library. At the beginning of the group’s 
program, an introductory meeting will be held at which the leader ex- 
plains the procedures to be followed. He then tells participants that they 
will be expected to read the first chapter of Philosophy in the Mass Age 
before the group’s next meeting. At the next meeting, the discussion leader 
asks questions, encourages the expression of opinions and generally acts as 
moderator of what often proves to be a fast-moving, vigorous exchange 
of views. At the end of the meeting, reading assignments are distributed 
for the next meeting. 


Study-discussion programs of this kind have been in existence for 
about fifteen years. They have been used extensively in the United 
States and, during the past six or seven years, have been offered in a 
variety of places across Canada. Living Library was established because 
it was felt that there was a need for a national centre for materials, infor- 
mation and assistance for study-discussion groups, and because there was 
reason to suspect that a great many new groups would be organized if 
people heard about the availability of the programs. 

And who participates? Theoretically anyone may take part — dis- 
cussion group participants require no formal academic qualifications. In 
practice, groups are full of housewives, professional men, teachers, 
businessmen, nurses and a wide variety of other kinds of people. Univer- 
sity women’s clubs have sponsored groups, and so have YMCA young 
adult programs. Some groups have been organized by public libraries 
and university extension departments; others by groups of housewives 
who got fed up with talking about their kids and their gardens in their 
kaffee-klatsches. Groups have been established in big cities and in remote 
mining or lumbering communities. 


Programs are available on Shakespeare and Social Anthropology, 
modern art and modern poetry, economics and the humanities, world affairs 
and comparative religion, the process of aging and Russian foreign policy, 
and a wide variety of other topics. The majority of the programs were 
developed in the United States. Some of the American programs have 
been adapted for Canadian use (Al Shea’s Canada 1980, a summary of 
the Gordon Commission findings, for example, has been included in a 
program called “Economic Reasoning”). And a number of programs 
have been developed in Canada from Canadian resources — Professor 
Grant’s program on moral philosophy, a program entitled “Canada and 
World Affairs”, another on Shakespeare, another on Canadian folk music 
and Canadian history, (initiated by Edith Fowke, author of Songs of Work 
and Freedom, Canada’s Story in Song, Folk Songs of Canada), another on 
comparative religion. 

Members of the Reader’s Club, we feel, are natural participants in 
these groups. They are, after all, people who are not afraid to read. And 
most of them are, we suspect, people who would welcome an opportunity 
to discuss what they have read with like-minded persons. Living Library, 
at 113 St. George Street, Toronto 5, can provide further information and 
answer questions. 





VIEWS 


August was the cruellest month. That 
was when we offered a selection of New 
Canadian Library paperbacks to Read- 
ers’ Club members. It was also when 
most of our staff took their vacations. 
Club members responded in _ over- 
whelming numbers to the NCL offering, 
and many more than we had expected 
made substitutions on our basic selected 
list from among the optional titles offer- 
ed. To top it all off, two of the books 
on our basic list went out of stock — 
neither the publishers nor ourselves had 
foreseen the enormous demand. The 
result? Most members received their 
books later than usual, and a good (or 
bad) number received mimeographed 
slips as well conveying our regret that 
one or more of the ordered books were 
out of print. It will probably be the 
middle of October before all of the NCL 
orders are filled. To all disappointed 
members we would like to express our 
apologies for delay and confusion. But 
who ever said that people don’t read 
during the Summer? 

ok * * 


Who saw the August 6th issue of 


The Saturday Review? Poetry editor 
John Ciardi reviewed Irving Layton’s A 
Red Carpet for the Sun (now published 
in the U.S.) along with a new volume 
of verse by Jack Kerouac. “Layton,” 
Ciardi says, “is a true poet, a marriage 
of heaven and hell. All of his crudities 
are from reality and all are sung to the 
form of idea burning.” Half a page is 
devoted to the virtues of Layton’s verse. 
One paragraph is given over to Kerouac. 
Here’s part of it: “also to hand comes 
Kerouac’s latest excursion into let-it-spill 
self-expression. This one is billed as 
poetry, a view of things to which Ker- 
ouac has persuaded the Grove Press, 


but not me.” 
ok BS Es 


Here’s a letter in our mail from Jack 
Valois, one of the Readers’ Club mem- 
bers in the United States. It refers to 
our May selection. “evidently you 
didn’t receive my notice — checkmarked 
‘no book wanted’— in time to cancel 
shipment of Eric Collier’s Three Against 
the Wilderness. And I’m glad you 


didn’t! Out of curiousity, I read the 
opening chapter of Mr. Collier’s work 

. and discovered I'd been ensnared 
by a remarkably fine example of writing 
craftsmanship. Then, too, Mr. Collier’s 
central theme — the fur trade - — struck 
a very responsive chord. During the 
18th and 19th centuries, the men of my 
family plied the rugged waterways be- 
tween Montreal, Michilimakinak, Grand 
Portage, and points westward as voya- 
geurs. And unfortunately helped in the 
decimation of the Canadian beaver. 
Therefore, it was doubly gratifying to 
learn of the Colliers’ successful beaver- 
breeding project . . . which partially 
rectified the white man’s historic in- 
justice to one of nature’s most wondrous 


animals.” 
od of ke 


Montreal has another paperback book 
shop. Called the Seven Steps Book 
Shop, the new store was opened June 
13th at 1430 Stanley Street. About 4000 
different paperback, titles are stocked, 
arranged by subject classification and 
displayed, at least in part, on fascinating 
vertical rotating fixtures. A large part 
of the space in the shop has been set 
aside for poetry and drama readings 
and for the display of original litho- 
graphs and the works of new Canadian 
painters. Comfortable chairs and a 
hi-fi set make this feature of the new 
store even more attractive. The shop's 
owner, Robert Silverman, is starting 
business with an important asset; his 
new shop is just a few steps from Sir 
George Williams College which now has 
a student enrollment of about 12,000. 
Since a very large percentage of the 
Sir George students attend night classes, 
the Seven Steps Book Shop will be open 
regularly until 11.30 p.m. 


* * 1 


Very short Reviews section this 
month. The Fall books are just coming 
in. It looks like one of the best years 
ever in Canadian publishing. But we 
don’t normally review a book until the 
Club’s panel of judges has definitely re- 
jected it as a possible Selection or Alter- 
nate. The judges right now are reading 
their way through more than forty new 
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Canadian books. Some of these will be 
offered as Club Selections or Alternates 
in the coming months; many more will 
be reviewed in these pages. 

cS Bs * 


Censorship again. A _ civil liberties 
sub-committee of the Canadian Bar 
Association recently criticized Quebec 
court decisions on obscenity in books. 
The committee also raised its voice in 
criticism of the new Criminal Code 
provisions defining obscenity. The law- 
yers felt that our censorship laws fail 
in their purpose because they are basical- 
ly concerned not with criminal conduct 
but with questions of taste. The Com- 
mittee noted that, in Ontario, books 
have actually been burned in the interest 
of censorship. Is this a problem with- 
out a solution? Can a society at one and 
the same time protect its presumably 
more vulnerable members from sugges- 
tive printed material and provide for 
free speech and free communication? 


AND REVIEWS 


A few years ago, the adjudicator of a 
Canadian play-writing competition greet- 
ed his audience after the plays had been 
staged with, “Ladies and gentlemen, we 
must realize that tonight we have wit- 
nessed amateur plays. They were writ- 
ten by Canadians.” This little story, 
repeated by Stanley Richards in his In- 
troduction to Canada on Stage (Clarke 
Irwin, $3.50), reveals something about 
the status of the playwright in our coun- 
try. Stanley Richards is an American 
dramatist who has taught at the On- 
tario Playwriting Seminar in Woodstock 
and London and who has, over the 
years, come to know Canada’s play- 
wrights pretty well. He does not ex- 
plicitly deny that Canada’s playwrights 
are amateurs in the slightly perjorative 
sense of that word, but in selecting ten 
one-act plays by Canadians for inclu- 
sion in Canada on Stage he does go a 
little way to demonstrate that all is not 
lost with us. His major plea is that, as 
playwrights, we should be ourselves and 
write about the people we know; he 
finds us — and the reader will find most 
of these plays — derivative. However, 
there is some national satisfaction and 
considerable reading pleasure to be had 


from this collection (which is, incident- 
ally, pleasantly laid out and very good 
value for the money). Among the 
writers present are Catherine Bricken- 
den, Gwen Pharis Ringwood, and, in- 
evitably, Robertson Davies. 


CHARITY 


Do you look down your nose at be- 
nighted friends who haven’t read 
Peacemaker or Powder-Monkey? Do 
you feel a sinful blush of pride when 
you discover an acquaintance who 
has never heard of Duddy Kravitz? 
Do you feel pity for neighbors who 
are blissfully ignorant of the blister- 
ing iconoclasm of A. R. M. Lower? 
Do you know that the charitable 
thing to do with these people is to 
introduce them to the Readers’ Club? 
A note from you and we will leap 
into action to provide you with any 
reasonable quantity of the Club’s 
handsome new enrollment folders. 
These are coded with your member 
number. You give them to your 
friends. They join the Club. You re- 
ceive a bonus book credit worth $3.00 
or more (for each new member you 
introduce). You've performed a signal 
act of charity — and, of course, you 
are entitled to remember that, after 
all, even though your friends did 
join the Club, you were in first! 


LIVE AND LIVELY 


Toronto area members of the Readers’ 
Club are invited to participate in 
Live and Lively Canadian Authors a 
seminar course on Canadian litera- 
ture to be given by Robert Weaver 
at the Centre for Adult Education, 
130 Eglinton Avenue East. Tuition 
fees for courses at the Centre are 
$20.00 per term (ten class meetings). 
The first twenty members of the 
Readers’ Club to register for Live and 
Lively Canadian Authors will have 
one-half of their fee paid by the 
Club. If there is a satisfactory re- 
sponse to this experiment, other simi- 
lar courses will be offered in other 
parts of Canada in future. The 
course at the Centre for Adult Educa- 
tion meets for the first time on Thurs- 
day, September 29th. Club members 
wishing to take the course may 
register now by phoning HU. 1-5261. 
Registrations will also be accepted at 
the Centre’s Open House at 8 p.m. on 
September 20th. 





RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following Club selections are available to Readers’ Club members at 
special Club prices. Any of these titles may be ordered in place of or in addition 
to this month’s Selection or Alternate. The Club can also supply its members with 
any book in print at regular retail prices, postage prepaid. 


MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S STORIES. Fifty-seven dramatic and wise stories by 
Canada’s master literary craftsman. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION. Frank MacKinnon’s explosive rethinking of 
the problems of control over education in a democratic society. Published at 
$4.75. Member’s price $3.80. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH by Stephen Leacock, THE 
TIN FLUTE by Gabrielle Roy, AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE by Sinclair 
Ross, OVER PRAIRIE TRAILS by Frederick Philip Grove and SUCH IS MY 
BELOVED by Morley Callaghan. Five distinguished New Canadian Library 
paperbacks. Published at $1.00 each. Member’s price is $4.00 for all five 
books. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited by Robert Weaver. Twenty-seven carefully 
selected Canadian short stories in the Oxford World’s Classics series. This book 
is remarkable value for the reading dollar. Introduction, by Robert Weaver. 
Published at $1.75. Member’s price $1.40. 


TAY JOHN. Howard O’Hagan’s haunting novel of conflict between nature and 
civilization in the Rockies. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA. The phenomenal rise of 
Social Credit in the Hungry Thirties is described and analysed by Professor 
John A. Irving. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 


THREE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS. The amazing true story of a modern 
pioneer family and the miracle they wrought in the B.C. interior. Published 
at $5.50. Member’s price $4.40. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler’s powerful 
novel about a Jewish boy from the Montreal slums who dreamed of owning 
land. Published at $3.75. Member’s price $2.95. 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE by Farley Mowat. A hard-hitting account of the 
Eskimo’s misery and Canada’s shame. Published at $5.00. Member’s price 
$4.00. 


E, J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. Revised second edition of the works of 
Canada’s best-loved poet, with an introduction by Northrop Frye. Published 
at $5.00. Member’s price $3.95. 


FORM IN MUSIC. On two LP records, Helmut Blume describes and demonstrates 
the structure of music. Price $7.95 includes shipping. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans describes and 
evaluates our architectural heritage. Published at $7.95. Member’s price $5.95. 
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ONE CHINESE MOON. Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson’s lighthearted but provocative account 
of Red China. Published at $5.50. Member’s price $4.25. 

DAYS OF LIVING by Martin Roher. A young man’s search for the meaning of 
life while he was dying of an incurable disease. Published at $4.00. Member's 
price $3.15. 

ESKIMO by Edmund Carpenter, Frederick Varley, Robert Flaherty. Words and 
pictures combine to convey a sense of the Eskimo’s view of the world and of 
himself. Published at $4.95. Member’s price $3.95. 

A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES. Robertson Davies’ tragi-comic story of an Ontario 
small-town girl who meets life in London. Published at $3.95. Member’s price 
$3.15. 

A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN. The most complete collection of Irving Layton’s 
poetry yet published. Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 

FLAME OF POWER by Peter C. Newman. Fast-moving, provocative short biogra- 
phies of eleven of Canada’s greatest entrepreneurs. Published at $4.95. 
Member’s price $3.95. 

PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY by James M. Minifie, an authoritative 
and passionate argument for a neutralist foreign policy for Canada and 
THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS by Pierre Laporte, the best-selling informal 
biography of Quebec’s late strong man. A Dual Selection. Published at $3.50 
each. Member’s price for both books $5.50. (These titles may be had in- 
dividually at retail price.) 

FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR by W. J. Eccles. A masterful de- 
bunking of one of Canada’s historical heroes. Published at $6.50. Member’s 
price $4.95. 

PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS by Yousuf Karsh. Incomparable portraits by a 
great photographer, flawlessly reproduced. Published at $17.50. Member's 
price $12.95. 

THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME AND OTHER STORIES by Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat. The best stories about men, women and ships by a master storyteller. 
Published at $3.50. Member’s price $2.75. 

THE CRUISING AUK, wry, incisive lyric poems by George Johnston. Published 
at $2.50. Member’s price $2.00. 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA by Miriam Chapin. A friendly American journalist 
looks at our country without the usual rosy glasses. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s price $5.50. 

CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A. R. M. Lower’s disturbing analysis of our 
civilization and how it got to be that way. Published at $7.50. Member's price 
$5.25. 

PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE. George Grant discusses God, morality, Marx- 
ism and the Mass Society in provocative Canadian terms. Published at $3.00. 
Member’s price $2.40. 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS by Roscoe A. Fillmore. The first book to 
tell you all you need to know (and then some) about growing roses in the 
Canadian climate. Published at $6.00. Member’s price $4.75. 

A LIFE IN THE THEATRE by Tyrone Guthrie. The great director’s lively account 
of his adventures on three continents. Published at $6.85. Member’s price 
$5.45. 

KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE. Norman Lee’s good-humoured journal of his epic 
attempt to drive a herd of cattle to the Klondike. Charmingly illustrated, 
beautifully produced. Published at $3.95. Member’s price $3.00. 
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